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\ GIFT OF PRINTS 

\s a gift from Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant, 3d 

Edward W. Root, and Elihu Root, |r., the 


Museum has received a group of seventy- 
eight prints trom the collection of the late 
Elihu Root. The main body of this welcome 
gift consists of French engraved portraits of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

the great 


The seventeenth century was 


140 


roval authority in France. Through 


the policy of successive kings and their min- 


sters the power of the Crown was gradually 
built up at the expense of the feudal nobility 
until Lou Ss G Oh 
the whole machinery of government on his 
\dmitting the nobility 


ul 


was finally able to hinge 


personal decision 
and the high ecclesiastics only to sinecures, 
he formed his state councils and chose his 
ministers from the noblesse de robe, the mid- 
dle-class families which the almost heredi- 
tary profession of the law had formed into a 
kind of caste. The king felt safer with ser- 
vants who owed their whole importance to 
his whim. As long were 
all-powerful, since he not only acted entirely 


as he chose they 


through them but received only such news 
and petitions as they cared to relay. Being 
all-powerful, they were courted by all who 
had careers to make. A candidate for pro- 
fessional life first passed a doctor’s exami- 
law, theology, or 


nation in 


medicine by defending a list of propositions 


philosophy, 


This list was printed ona 
which it was 
ical bigwig, 
who could if 
expensively engraved portrait appeared at 
the head of it. the candidate as 
much a debutante’s coming-out 
Nanteuil contracted to furnish an edition of 


in public debate 
broadside, often a yard long, 
tactful to dedicate to some polit 
be still further flattered his 
This cost 
as party 
2,500 coples OF a thesis broadside, headed by 
of his 
modern equivalent would be from $10,000 
fashion 


engravings, for a price whose 


one 


to $15,000. This of decorating a 


t 
thesis explains why the likenesses of govern- 
finance, 


officials, often munisters of 


in any collection of French seven- 


ment 
abound 
teenth-century engraved portraits. The texts 
have almost always been cut away in order 
to save space in the scrap albums of old col- 
lections. 


In the group of prints which has just been 


eiven to the Museum! there is Masson's 
handsome big portrait of Denis Marin, 
minister of finance to Louis XIV, which 


a candidate’s engraved dedication. 


a fine impres- 


bears 
[he collection also contains 
sion of Morin’s etching of Augustin de Thou, 
president of the parliament of Paris and 
grandfather of the famous bibliophile and 

\ selection of these prints is being shown this 


month in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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uistorian. Morin did a remarkable job in 
making a lifelike picture of a man who had 
been dead almost a century. 

he Church as well as the State revolved 
in planetary obedience around the Roi 
Soleil, and the bishops who sanctified his 
authority got their share in the immortality 


kept the chill of cathedral stone trom strik 
ing at his sedentary blood. 

The artists who worked to eternalize the 
king’s majesty also had their portraits en 
graved. The present collection includes Ver 
meulen’s engraving of Joseph Roettier 
who engraved dies for the king’s mint and 
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FIG. 1. ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR 
ENGRAVED BY PIERRE IMBERT DREVET AFTER COYPEI 


of the engraved portrait. From Mr. Root’s whose family produced over a dozen medal 
collection the Museum has received Mas- _ ists. There is also Van Schuppen’s portra 
son’s sensitive print of Louis Abelly, who — of the battle painter Adam Frans van der 
pleased the king by writing against the Meulen, who traveled with Louis X1\ 
hated Jansenists. There isalso P. 1. Drevet’s his campaigns and indulged the king’s pa 
portrait of Bossuet, who served rovalty like sion for administrative detail by listening to 
a legion of angels by lavishing his oratory on meticulous instructions for painting th 
the catafalques of princes, by likening Louis — current skirmishes and sieges. ] ules Hardouin 


XIV to Solomon (in public life, of course Mansart, the king’s architect, appears alm« 


and by originating the definition ‘King snuffed out under a periwig in Edelincl 
Christ, and Church are God in three names.’ elaborate engraving. Mansart designed al 
Bossuet is shown as Rigaud painted him most all the buildings which today e' 
smothered in the silk and ermine robes which the classic age of France—the chapel 


141 
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Ver les, the Galerie des glaces, the ¢ rand 
lrianon, the place Vendéme, and the dom 


the Invalides be ng a lew ol them. He 


launched innovations which were until ves 
: 

terday the stock in trade of French arch 

( ire, such as double doors, the ust 


mirrors over Mantelpieces, and wainscoting 


nstead of tapestries. These things continue 


to flourish almost as vigorously as Louis 
\XITV’s system of state patronage of the arts 
with its subsidized academies and schools 
its salons, prizes, commissions, and scholar 
hips in Rome 

Ihe unanimity of taste imposed by the 
State’s monopoly of the arts enabled artists 
to collaborate more closely than they have 
ever been able to since the ancien régime 
ended. But the authority of Louis XIN 
dominated the arts no more strictly than 
did the authority of classical antiquity and 
the Itahan baroque People agreed about 
taste because the\ all accepted certain kinds 


| 


of work as standard. Imitation was then a 


} 
itchword as current as originality 1s today 


j 


Since the ideal of imitation has dropped out 
of our present doctrine of art, it 1s enlighten- 
ing to read Racine’s intelligent defense 
‘Good imitation is constant invention. You 
must become vour model, must better his 
inspirations and make them vours by re 
working them. You must improve what you 
take, and not take what vou cannot 1m- 
prove Imitation feeds and perfects your 


inborn gifts.’’ Racine’s statement illumi- 


nates not only his own relation to Euripides 
but also Moheére’s to Plautus and Terence 
a Fontaine’s to Aesop, and the relation of 
the great French engravers to the paintings 


thev reproduced. By wisely modeling thei 


technique on the work of the engravers 
whom Rubens specially trained to repro- 
duce his paintings, they avoided the danger 
of letting details or mere dexterity distract 
from the total effect. Nanteuil said that 
“while an engraver works on one spot he 
must eve the whole.” This striving for the 
spirit and not the letter makes the best of 
these seventeenth-century French repro 
ductive engravings as free as the portraits 
which Nanteuil and others engraved from 
life. In the judgment of contemporaries the 
reproduction often surpassed the original 
[he stvle which the French seventeenth 


century evolved for the engraved portrait 
pleased so generally that it lasted well into 
\lthough P. |. Drevet did not 
CNLTAVE \drienne Lecouvreur’s portrait 


the next ave 


fig. 1) until after her death, in 1730, the 
systematic interplav of the lines and the 
tablet inscribed with verses under the oval 
stone trame follow a formula then two gene- 
rations old. The great actress’s tear-glazed 
eves, her tragic attitude with the urn of 
ashes, show how she looked in Corneille’s 
Viort de Pompée, one of her triumphs. After 
fascinating Voltaire and his not easily fasci- 
nated age, she died at the height of her fame 
and beauty. Since the Church refused con- 
secrated ground for burving the body of any 
stage plaver, even hers, two porters had to 
be got to lug the corpse into a cab and dump 
it into a hole in the rue de Bourgogne. The 
matter raised an outcry at the time and 
aggravated the anticlerical ill wall, which 
burst forth during the Revolution 

[he prints which have been presented to 
the Museum by the children of Elihu Root 
serve to strengthen the print collection ina 
wide variety of fields. The range of the gift 
may be suggested by mentioning a few of 
the non-French portraits. There is, for in- 
stance, Cornelis Visscher’s brilliant engrav- 
ing of Philip Il, wearing a jaunty little 
Spanish top hat (fig. 2). His overripe lip and 
glum eve are as Titian always painted them. 
There is also a curious early English mezzo- 
tint, dated 1712, of Giovanni Cornaro in his 
doge’s cap, by John Smith. With an unusual 
combination of techniques, the portrait 
proper is done in mezzotint and the rich 
ornamental border 1s engraved 

The gift also includes a photograph ot 
Thomas Carlyle in profile by that vivid 
Victorian Julia Margaret Cameron, which 
now takes its place beside het portraits ol 
Sir J. Fk. W. Herschel and Robert Browning 
in the Museum’s small but fine collection of 
photographs. When, at the age of fiftv, Mrs 
Cameron was given a camera, she mastered 
the intricate and ticklish process of wet- 
plate photography and then dragooned het 
friends, among whom were Tennyson, Car- 
Ivle, and Darwin, into posing precisely as 
she commanded. During her long friendship 
with these famous men she was able to dis- 
cover the pose and the lighting that dis- 
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closed then deepest characteristk Het fields which up to the present have Det 
portraits are the most revealing records ever only meagerly represented in the Museun 
made of their faces. Her photograph ot lhe Chinese objects are limited to two 
Carlvle shows him as he must have looked its of armor few elements of armor, in 
when alone and tace to face with frustra cluding half a dozen helmets; a lacquered 


on, While Whistler’s decorative painting = shield; a series of composite bows and 
presents a hero to his international public irchers’ rings; several ceremonial knive 
“er 


\ Hy AT] \\ AYOR ind a group Ol swords, most ol the m deco 


a 


NAS ad : ‘| 


| 
e 


PHILIPPVS Lf EIVS NOMINIS HISPANIAR 
Pah ' 


A NOMINIS Ti BELGH PRING 





THE GEORGE C. STONI rated with dragon and cloud motive 

BEOUESI 

CHINESE AND MALAYAN ARMS AND il Re ei eke ads aihdid 
ARMOR RTE OY EOE AT WOT 

lhe third installment of the George ¢ each witl mirror 


Stone bequest! of oriental arms and armor ttached by steel rivets to a blue satin b 


will be exhibited in Gallery E 15 from Junk embroidered with dr 1 cloud 
/ 1 | 1 ! 
6 through July 4. It comprises a select group old, red, blue 1 green. On some 
ot Chinese and Malayan arms and armor elements the | | f the rivet re dat 
ened wit! thers t 
Ce | | IN \ | 
i pp. 54 r mpl 1. | } 
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| Is of ten upper and five lower 
Mates of iron chased with dragons and 
lo ind mercury-gilded. The helmet 1s o1 
Ler witl Ided mounts set with ruby 
malachite, turquoise, and pink coral—the 
la na ¢ na he helm« De wed 
| | « Ne Se ag ‘SS \{ s1des 





Pie I 


CHINESE 


SWORD 
VITH 
CHASED SILVER 


MOUNTINGS O} 


ire eagle pinion feathers decorated with 
| 


gons and Chinese « 
ters made of kingfisher feathers. The upper 


ippliqués of dra larac- 


characters mean “sun” and “moon,” the 
lower “‘pursuance’ and “heaven” and all 
may be read In pursuance of heaven's 


order to found a new dynast\ 

[he second suit is a nineteenth-century 
ceremonial uniform of a guard officer de 
tailed for duty in the Imperial Palace. It is 
of brocade embroidered with dragons and 


clouds in gold and colors and studded with 


LROPOLITAN 


OF ARI 


iss rivets Which are purely 
there are no protective 
‘armor described above 
lhe silvered-brass helmet is surmounted by 
i tall crest holder, the crest including a pair 
ithers decorated with dragons 
rilded metal 
beads, and teathers 
[he six separate helmets are all of similar 
Ihe helmet illustrated (t 


nlaid with dra 


workmanship 


2 has a steel bowl 


gons and 





FIG, 2 


CHINESE HELMET WITH 


TEEL BOWL INLAID WITH GOLD 


\nother ts of s 
gilded appliqués o 
a Bud- 


around the center of 


chrvsanthemums in gold 
inlaid in gold, with 
dragon heads and the characters of 
dhist praver repe 
the bowl 

The circular 
painted with fish, ships, and islands in colored 
lac, from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It 
Chinese shield in a Western museum, or ont 
n such splendid preservation 

The construction of the composite bow 
particularly the the 
terials, requires skillful and painstaking 
workmanship \ local 
made many composite bows 


it takes him a week to make 


AVE shield » ol wood 


CONG 


and dates 


is not often that one sees so fine a 


eXact fitting ol ma- 


bowver, who has 


It IIs me 
The 


that 


mM- 


one 
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strips of inert wood, to which a laver of and gilded steel set with semiprecious ston 
horn, a compressible substance, is glued on fig. 3). There is also an unusually fin 
the belly and a layer of sinew, an elastic ghost” dagger of wood carved with dragons 


substance, 1s glued on the back. The bow 
} 


then covered with skin or bark and 1s fre- daggers were used by the lamas to drive o 


quently enriched with painted patterns. evil spirits. A Tibetan dagger, with hilt ot 





Only a small portion of a bow bends, and — carved green jade and silver-mounted s 
is Chinese bows are the largest of the com bard engraved and set with coral and 1 
posite type their excessive length of limb — quoise, suggests Indian influence 
renders them deficient in resilience. [n study- \ representative collection of M 
BIG 3. POMMEL OF TIBETAN ADDLI 

ing the structure of bows Mr. Stone had the weapons is now exhibited in this M 

rip and one limb of a composite bow cut for the first time, but the richness ol 
to show the joined materials in correct pro Stone collection in this field compensat 
portion, and cross sections of this limb are for the dela [he Malay material on 
here exhibited in their relative positions be- prised mainly of krisses and knives, thoug}! 
side the intact limb. The hinge at the grip of there are a few swords, a group of sp 
this bow is an unusual feature two Moro cuirasses, and two shields. Ons 

The Mongolian loose, one of the principal the cuirasses is composed of plates of br 

methods of discharging the arrow, is gener the other of plates of carabao horn nea 
lly associated with the use of the composit« case joined with brass mail. [he helmet 
bow. In this loose the bow is drawn by accompanving such defenses were often 
itching the string and rolling it on a ring brass,? cast from Spanish models brou 


worn below the first joint of the thumb. A — the Philippines after Magellan’s visit. | 


group of archers’ rings, showing a variety of of the shields exhibited 1s made from a stn 


lorms and materials and mn some instances piece O| wood and carved with surtace dec 


retaining their cases of ivory or embroidered ration. One ot them milar in shap 
, 

labrics, is exhibited in a small table vitrin proportions to the elongated shield in 
libet is represented by a splendid saddk An examp 


posite bow is built up of a thin strip or — its wood frame covered with carved, pierced 


s and lacquered a dark coppery red. Sucl 


ila 


ab 
i! 





1) ! 
: " c \I \ ( re permitt { Putcl iW LO 
CG Noy t I Wt Dat 
| Kr n ned ' lwo cast W examples WIEN scabbdards 
nbol of rar lau I | \ embossed and chased (see fig. 5, left 
irious Wavs regulated bv et lett nd id three cases are devoted to blades, both 
1 Or me A h te timate {| tr ht and was of watered steel covered 
raditions, history, 1 11 ers \ yatterns meandering lines. Another 
eC SNOW cabbdard Ol wood pated nN 








rimarily fo Ts 
I rimin lhe point was inserted bi 
collarbor 1d he bl le thrus 
imownward nto he heart \no her Kris re 
. she he loop of sil ord b 
\] 1) Waals a ned to The helt 
he hilt was no means the least in 
WOT | rl ! I I le SC] 
dmirabl een : nd beaut 
Was alm necessar s etficrenc the 
\1 lhe |} x! ! show un 
T Ti . | y 
l Tn CT Old, § l Vor Wood 
I 1 crystal. Mar I vory. skill 
ly drill- hers are carved with figures 
Bonasp Hindu-Mal n god 
(sarud hi le, doorkeeper of the Hind 
1 \ Arishi Hindu de n 
7 femol One ot the most not 
wortl s Is gure of Krishna finely 
bie }. WRI LA ) H CT ) \n CT Is ¢ nM ps 
KRI MAI : \\ | S KI fisher { oh| 
' represe on of Garuda wit! 
at Ma ni Nc \ | 1) \ Y ri {| Or } { 4 y | 
n impor part esthet ft | lhe r elwer he hilt and blade of the 
ment. In war three krisses wet rried elaborate piece of jewele! 
one tl he warrior considered par ley irk, made lor r and set witl 
his own, one family heirloon I I ) ( s 
that had been given him by his her-1 Phe kris blade w leveloped both metal 
law on his mart e. | FE ly 1 1] 1 artis | lhe body, which 
room cannot be present at the wedd rms tl lye, was ol el; and 
eremony his kris mav be set prox min croll, lternate thick and 
I he Vala, 1s fond Ol g trappings thin pat | ron nad meteork ron ron 
} rimsons. m vith nickelcontent), was welded upon eithe 


ks in rich colors, purpk 
the laver of steel. A thin laver « 


ventas, and blues—-and the kris, which was le of the 
meant for the public eve, was decorated to eel was then welded on outside the “dam 
harmonize. In former times it was worn as skour | | tr d ‘ was the resul 
regular part of dress b Il classes, but te e opening of the loose welds in the 
dav it 1s proof of aristocrat lineage : minated fan ron juring the for 
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ng ol the blade, wl ch permitted steel to be meteoric iron of Which the blade was forged 


driven between the laminae. [The skill of tl co dere red, comu td 


her superstition 


artist appeared when these lavers of dit bove. There are man 








HEATH, HILT REPRESENTING RISHNA, AND HII ZEPR ENTING ¢ 
© a word at each alternation, in mucl Warn the owner ! isome kt 
al me W DO\ ugur their des Ver pp | ni 
loctor lawver Cl b tne number me IT 
' , \4 
Ittons on thet lothes \\} ne VM ( CT I he tind 
|} hil } } it nr ) ( 1 j 1 j j 
e hilt, which often repres rit s I Ol ‘ cide 
val } 1, i {ft ’ nt ' final } ' n nt ' i} 
Tr ide, Which olten represc Sas ! I ( ( 
nt see fig. 5, 1 ht ire related n Nous ) I ner ! hit 
] ] ; 
sicall lhe Garuda 1s the guardian at If with | le | ! hr 
the Hindu Eden he defends the p tands are included in the Stone ble 
proaches against the serpents (Nagas) re the choicest ne representing \ n 
{ + ' t+ ; ] 
garded as the personification Of sin The ncer fin ! A vood (f { 
nt } \ ' t } +} +} | aches | 
serpen nowever S associated W ne | expr 
| \ }] hy festy ) vor 
reset ne as well as we at ( ve powell 
' 
e destructive qualities contribute wal he d 
( nn hilat on oO he enem while t ; ; 
erving qualiti vor the w rer. 1] 
| 








MI 


Bal I Wil I old hilt nd a 
trtridls +1] | hhh j 
wau ull MOLtIed Sc rad 
The appreciation by occidentals of the 
, } , , 
Kris aS a Work O! art dates Dack several cen 


turies. Rembrandt appears to have admired 
he weapon, for he 1s holding one in a sell 
portrait Which he etched in 1034,4 and an 
other appears in his painting The Triumph 


f Delilah in the Stadel’sches Kunstinstitut 


Frankfort on the Main. A kris is also repre 
ented in a painting by Jan Bruegel the 
Elder (1508-1625) inthe museum at Schleiss 
em 

STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 
\ CONCERT CHAMPETRI 
BY PATER 

France during the early eighteenth cen 
turv was graced with a particularly charm 
ng school of painters, who delighted in 
representing the gay and rather artificial 
life of the beau monde. A concert cham 
pétre by Pater, typical of this period and 
thoroughly French, has recently been ac- 


quired by the Museum who was 


Watteau 
the originator and principal exponent ol 
the 


this type of painting, féte galante, o1 


féte champétre, and whose rare genius far 
outshines the elegant talents of his two 
principal disciples, Pater and Lancret, has 


Museum 
ap- 


DI- 


been represented in the 
But as Pa 


peared only through speci 


alread\ 


collection ter’s canvases have 


al loan exh 


tions, our new acquisition Is a Most welcome 
addition to the Museum’s fine but rather 
\ copy is in the print collection of the Mu 
seum, known as Rembrandt with Raised Sabr 
Acc. no. 37.27. Joseph Pulitzer Fund. Oil or 
invas. H. 20% in., w. 2634 in. Shown this mont! 
in the Room of Recent Accessions 
It is probably from the collection of Comt 
Dubarry, dispersed at Paris, No 4 (Sale 
(catalogue, pp. 341 lot 85 I hough the de 
scription tallies, the dimensions (h. 19 \ 
24 pou equaling 20 %,1n. DY 25 iT ( no 
exactly agree with ours. [t was purchased he 
sale by one Langlin for 1,712 francs, but its sul 
sequent history, until it was ilogued he 


longing to | Pierpont Morgan 
H. Ward and W 


10m /. Pierpont 


Robe rts 


Viorzan at 


Dover Hou London \l.ondon. 1007 F. Inger 
oll-Smouse, Pater (Paris, 1928), p. 30 24 
27, fig. 5 


TROPOLII 


AN Ml 


ter was born on 


Valenciennes, the 


vears earlier had 


produced Watteau. He came of an industri- 


Is petit-bourgeois family and was from an 
early age exposed to the arts, for both his 
father, Antoine Joseph, and his brother 


angois, Were sculptors and his unck 


was a painter. It is probable that 
‘d his first traini draughts- 


asa 


man from his father, although the rules of 
the Guild of Saint Luke did not officially 
permit a sculptor to instruct in the art of 
painting. In 1706, at the age of eleven, he 
was enrolled, n in apprentice but as an 
imateur, with an almost unknown local 
painter, Jean Baptiste Guider (also spelled 
CGruide Th Xact ear of Pater’s | aving 


with Watteau 


IS uncertain 


but was probably at the end of 1710 or 
early in 1711, When Watteau returned to 
Par fter a visit to Valenciennes. Pater 
Was then sixteet nd | would agree 
with the only evidence we have of this 
period, that of Edme Francois Gersaint, the 
picture dealer son Pere l’envoya 


tres-jeune a t se livrer plus 


fructueusement ture 

Pater and W eau rubbed one another 
the wrong way, the master being, as his 
frend Gersaint savs, “‘of a disposition too 
difficult and a character too impatient to 
lend himselt to the advancement of a 
pupil,” and the pupil perhaps egot 
ind undisciplined. Watteau, it also appears 
was jealous of his precocious pupil, and this 
jealousy was probably the primary cause of 


3. Neverthe- 
sojourn } 
and profited 


their estrangement 


| 
about 171 
/ 


was during this first witl 


‘SS il 


ibsorbed 


by the training great master, who 
opened the eves of the voung man to sub- 
tleties of color and aroused in him an equal 
enthusiasm for fétes galantes, which he had 
ilready made famous 

\fter | iving Watteau, Pater earned a 
precarious living by working for dealers 
His fear of poverty and sickness in old ag 
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began at this early time perhaps as a result 
his knowledge of Watteau’s hand-to 
mouth existence, and continued in spite of 


Working in 
oung Pater 


Parisian 


vered DOV the 


from time to time received 


remunerative commissions. The few lessons 


Which Watteau gave him at Nogent just 
before his death in 1721 could only have 
revivified the vounger man’s appreciation 
f his master and made his influence un 
Lor etabl \fter Watts iu’s death Pater 
completed the unfinished pictures in thi 
great painter's studio and succeeded to part 


of the chentele which had, in the last vears 


eagerly competed tor Watteau’s work 


Pater was a slave to his profession, work 


ng without relaxation and permitting him 


self neither the pleasure of society nor the 


stimulation of healthy exercise, and as 


result his work suffered from the absence of 


inspiration. In his earl 


sources Ol 


1 he labored diligenth 


fresh 
perio and made pre 


paratory drawings, but later, in his haste to 


make money, he turned himself into a one- 
man factory. His range was limited, and he 
appears to have shuffled and reshuffled his 
few stock figures 10 five his numerous 
paintings a specious Variety 


Worn out bi 


died almost unnoticed in | 


Pater 


aris on July 25 


unremitting work 


accounts of his death are laconi 
ale, of 
only 


1730. The 
\t the meeting 
Which he was an uninterested member 


étolt 


Académie roy 


of the 


the words ‘ i] peintre de fétes 


galantes et avoit qQuarante ans followed 
the simple announcement of his death. The 
Vercure de krance contented itself with the 
Pater 


Villustre Antoine Watteau 


brief statement Compatr 


ote et leve de 


dans la maniere duquel il s’étoit fait une 
réputation, mourut a Paris I] éton 
estimable, sur tout par son coloris 

The 
signed at the lower left-hand corner, Pater / 


be dated in 


Museum’s canvas, which ts clearly 


may with reasonable assurance 


1734, for its pendant, the Concert cham- 


pétre, also formerly in the Morgan collec- 
Ibid., p. 195 
‘A. de Montaiglon (ed Py rhaux d 
f( deni ’ i i l} ‘? { ‘? 
Paris, 1883 O p. 180 
Aug., 1736, pp. 1865 f 
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ARI 


OW ned D\ 


tion and now Baron Thyssen 


Bornemisza of Lugano, bears this date 

[he composition is one which Pater fre- 
quently emploved. A dense mass of foliage 
occupies the right half of the picture; to- 
wards the left a vista opens up across a field 
toa village and a distant mountain 


the extreme left a single tree gives a vertical 


and on 


balances the 
svivan 


accent) which 
\gainst this 
Watteauesque sculpture of putti and dol- 


composition 
background, with its 
phin, are groups of elegant ladies and gentle- 
nen languidly engaged in passing the hours 
and gentle conversation 


With sweet music 


Ihe man on the extreme left 1s obvioush 
derived trom the similar figure in Watteau’s 


Palac in 


llustration of Pater’s de- 


Récréation italienne in Sanssouci 


Potsdam; a clearer 
pendence on Watteau could not be desired 
\mong Pater’snumerous fétes champétres 
are tour which are particularly close to the 
Museum’s example. One is in Buckingham 
Palace; another, entitled Amour et 
nage, 1s in the collection of Edward J. Ber- 
wind of New York; a third 
Palace at 


was in the New 
in the 


bad 


until recenth 
Potsdam; and a 


I Henry Savy col- 


fourth was formerly 
lection 

When all is said and done the most attrac- 
Here 
and pink con- 
trasted in the lady; 
vellow, and neutralized pink in a 


er’s art is his color 


- 
t 


shimmering 


ora 
figure of the central 
bluc 
beautiful variegated skirt worn by the lad\ 
the hurdy-gurdyv; and 
brown, and green given b\ 
The set- 
Pater 
his master as a 


plaving accents ot 


red, deep blue 
the costumes of the other figures 
beautifully indeed 


ting Is painted; 


although less gifted than 
figure painter, not infrequently surpassed 
him in the treatment of the landscape back- 
painted with light 


grounds. These he 


feathery strokes and a fine feeling for atmos- 


pheric perspective. Pater was always an 
expert technician and was never guilty of 


slovenly workmanship. The ex- 


his finish is illustrated by this 


careless o1 
cellence of 
example, in which the surface of the paint 
fineness and 


is almost enamel-like in its 


smoothness 


\. Vuaflart, Jean de Jullt 
{ ; 


ileau 
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Our picture, then, falling almost at the engobed with a reddish slip* on wl 
end of the artist’s short career, 1s one of the white slip was first applied to face, h 
most successful of Pater’s later efforts; like and scroll ornament, and then wiped off o 
most of his works, 1t 1s influenced by other cheek and lips, allowing the red to show 
arts of the time, notably the art of the through; vellow slip was added on eart 
theater. The little scene, with its eleven and pendent bands. Black pigment was pre 
actors and actresses, might be one from the sumably used for details of eve nd per 
Italian comedy or the opera ballet; and it haps tor corkscrew curls round the forehead 
expresses the grac ious abandon of the French as it Was a pigment and not a slip notr 
eighteenth century reflected in contempo remains. [he head was made in a mold and 
rary literature in such lines as these from then attached in leather-hard condition t 
Duché ard Desmarets’s Les Feste antes the arched tile, part of which is preserved 
ry oe re ee t the back (as well bit of the strengtl 
Suivons le Dieu des Armours ening piece which joined the tik 
Le temps de la jeunesse Ipper part of the antefix 
Ne doit pas durer tofijours Ihe stvle of the head te al 
Est-ce avoir de la sagess Dot 500 RB | } } | } rl 
(Que de perdre ses DeauX jours nil h hl ’ at 
It is interesting to observe that Pater was — that period. Among the extant antefixes t] 
dismissed with scant praise by contempo closest parallel] he example trom \ 
rarv. critics Ike Mariette. who wrote Which probably came from the same ten 
Pater est aujourd hui presqu’oubheé, et as the famo \p rou] \ 
c'est ce qui arrivera a tous ceux qui, comme — Giulia Museum. It has the sam it 
lui, seront des imitateurs serviles de la ma shell-like frame as ours, the sami r 
niere de leur maitre. Le défaut de celut-« nament similar diaden milar dis} 
cto de ne pas sgavoir mettre une figure rings. The two faces are remarkabl 
ensemble et d’avoir un pinceau pesant.’ with their heavy-lidded, slanting ev 
But in spite of such indifference the tast protruding eveballs, the strongly cut 
for his works has been constant since the mouth with clett lower lip, the oval shaps 
eighteenth century and shows no signs ot the prominent chi eatures which ox 
diminishing H. W. WILLIAMS, |} also in the Apollo and the Herm 
Ven group 
Though ther t fficient I 
\ TERRACOTTA ANTEFIAX liotienenen thea Vi a ry err ee 
\ handsome archaic antefix—one of thi The sar 
finest in existence—is shown this month - Par 
the Room of Recent Accessions.! It is in Fy, my ; ans 
the form of a female head and served as the { liquid pplied pt 
end cover-tile along the side of the root of I 
a temple. Originally a whole row of such ." 
; : ribed by H. Kk ) ’ 
heads gaily colored stood silhouetted , Ry 
against the sk\ Ter one 
[he material 1s coarse red terracotta (a — two firings—-ont r 
mixture of plastic clay, sand, and grog nen ee ee 
|. Fk. Duché de Vancy, Recues neral a plied to the « eather-hard 
pera Paris, 1703), vol. v1, p. 278 pplied er fir 
*P. de Chennevieres and A. de Montaiglor flal ul 
ed fhecedani d P / Vartet ui? in this fir 
notes (Paris, 1857-1858), vol. 1v, p. 90 i. 
\cc. no. 37.11.5. Samuel D. Lee Fund. [ot 919, p. 27, 1 22, pp. 20 e. VD 
h.16'% in. (41.9¢m.);h of face 538 in. (13.7. em Van Buren, / ; 
from point where two center curls meet. | he only letrurt 
Missing parts are portions of the scalloped frame Xin, fis 
d the tip of the nose there are no restoratior Not 








IHE MI 


| O11 | hneir coming tron 
mn } ' ymyian 
( ( CTP I I resembpiadnces 
nd le would seem to point t 
] 
ru OT n lo r fe 1 also \n 
1 
I ( DT ( Wi 1d DN SO I 
Italy or Sicily, wher rrac ments 
Ver ewise popula 
| 
\ eV efix was fou with satvi 
, 
Heer 1 | C maenad 
} }, | ] 
e prol I bye lso of our 
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to our small group of Italian architectural 


terracottas, being greatly superior to the 
antefixes trom Cervetri and other sites. 
which the Museum has owned for some 


\nd 


version of the archaic Greek Maiden type 


Phe close approximation shows once again 


t supphes us with an Italian 


how potent was Greek influence in Italy in 
period 


GIsELA M. A. RICHTER 





PFERRACOTTA ANTEFIX, ABOUT 


piece. Maenads and satyrs were favorite 
subjects for the revetments ot Etruscan 
temples 


We have here, therefore, an exceptionalls 


fin ntefix in excellent preservation of 
pout ( N¢ period sour | trus in 1 = 
l me pel as Our Etruscan terra 
otta warriors. It is a substantial additior 
\ 
roun r ! I he Ven example 11 the dit 
ferer n the render 4 the hair and in the 
) he el hening pleces are tached at the 
1 
back I rmMir mVeE rve e Vell one 
1 Cor ‘ I Moreover, our example is smaller 
} he \ one. tor the ter has otal hergt 
{ t 15 (; ce: Gas Ww fy eon 
? ( II] OS 
Cf. E. D. Van Buren, 4r | Revel 
S 1} Va 1 Gr i (Londor 
23), pp. 137 H. Koch pp. 23 ff. B 
‘ VD here rated re markedly difleren 


500 B.¢ 


A PERSIAN INCENSE BURNER 
OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


[he Museum possesses a large and com 


prehensive collection of Near Eastern metal- 
h in bronze and 
To this col- 
an important bronze incense burner 


lion has 


work, being particularly ric 
brass objects inlaid with silver 
lection 


in the shape of a recently been 


[here 


c incense burners, 


are several varieties of Islam- 
among them a group ol 
bronzes cast in the shape of birds and ani- 


mals. O 


the few examples of this type 


known, the finest and largest 1s the lion in 


the Hermitage in Leningrad, which, to- 


In Gallery kK » Case 10 
Acc no 37-47 


; Fund. Shown this 


7 Rogers 
L.R : , 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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vether with the incense burner just pur framed by a continuous interlacing of doubl 
chased by this Museum, was shown in the bands. The rest of the decoration on th 
exhibition of Persian art held in London in body consists of openwork interlacings cot 
1931 fined to a large compartment at the back of 
Our incense burner represents a standing — the neck, a collar, and round medallion 
lion (one leg is missing) decorated with en the shoulders and thighs. The openwork 11 
eraved and openwork ornament typical of — terlacings are also formed of double band 
Persian metalwork of the twelfth century. describing various patterns. The collar cor 
Ihe lion is stylized in a manner character sists of a single, continuous interlaci 
BRONZE INCENSE BURNER 
PERSIAN, X11 CENTURY 

tic of the Seljuk period, when naturalforms the compartm 

were entirely subordinated to decorative there is a seri nterl 

conventions. This tendency is particular! tive often see P 

evident in the rendering of the head, the ceramics of 1 | ntl nd 

essential features of which are treated as turies; and 

ornament medallior Pp 
lhe almond-shaped eves are transformed to a great extent ¢ Chr 

into the semifloral motives so often seen in totvpes, pattert 

Persian metalwork of the twelfth and thir bands were empk {in | 

teenth centuries, and the nose and ears from the time of the | 

the latter ending in engraved palmettes for the arabs ver 

forma decorative device. [he lion's whisker Near Eastern art. Openworl 

are di fined by series Of engraved lines The frequent] ised on met Work of the ot 

rectangular opening on the chest, through period, « I] 

Which the balsam incense was placed, is burners—in the latter 
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PUT} li ( mi re 1 contemporal designs D Hep 
Vig VI 4 Cl ad ‘ VLC 
() | ro I CW ( vo panels of the tabric ar timely onft 
burner n be assigned to the twelfth ce1 from the |. Walter Thompson Compan) 
iry and attributed to western Persia. p [he pattern, printed atter allegorical dk 
bly Hamadan, wher ereal many fin signs by J. B. Huet depicting Les Quatres 
Dronzes qdecorated With enera ne oT iIVeT P rl Ss du mond Sone of three produced 
| pper inl | t | hat include merican subjects—a 
M.S. Dim yattern iterestin oO nol that ay 
eared dul ir erson ss n hy nk 
) — 
AMERICAN WINDOW 
HANGINGS —~. , : ‘ — 
\- 1) 4 4) " Ay, Ay RAW 
RS eg DE WWF 
WU 
Mor mpl han } , * : SAA ATE. 
mpletel PAD WY SAME be PS 
fy 
porary American Thomas Jefferson persot f 
fied ‘ ihtural acl emet | { 
' / 
Under his influence the ideal s \\ 
embodied most patent] hear ‘ ral / \\ 
ls of the period ane | matut 7 
' ; ' 
development and won an early popular 
i 
n America. In his own home Jetferson set ° \ 
inexample that gave expression to the rul 4 = 
' 
; : 
ne taste il tS Dest Othe developme 
aa 1) 
Monticello—and hardly less tothe character 
th oe | 
) Ss I ( ral Dial | ( Ns ] 
' 
lev m throughout his life 
One evidence ot this abiding ent! I 
that Ss oO mmediate meres YT if I 
rough sketch of a window treatment whicl Q | { 
he designed for Monticello (fig. 1 It shows : A® 
i straight, fringed valance, in the restrained 
fashion oft the d overlaid with a series o ( KETCH FOL ) 
| ohtly draped feSTOONS and dgdepel le n 1 yR ERIT BY H { EEEER 
curtains of sill length drawn back at mid 
point. An arrangement which Jefferson [dentical material and contemporary fringe 
deemed suitable to the studied classicism ol have been added from the Museum’s coll 
his home ts exceptionally high ithorit tion. as well as the six tassels which accent 
ind WM h the sketcl n el ‘ 1\dow ne vy il ncees and curtain ils 
hangings have recent! been installed in t | wen reasonably well established 


the Charles Allen Munn Room (Galler that the arrangement which we have fol 
M 2) of The American Wine ({ 2). Red lowed was carried out in another 1 

figured toile de Jouy has been used, with a probably dimity, at Monticello. The use ol 
valance of plain linen to emphasize the nat toile 
ural curves of the overlay. Where details of | Upon his arrival in France in 1784 Jefferson 


the sketch seemed uncertain Sin the pre lost little time n purchasing a liberal « in 
cise nature of the festoons and the puffs — titv of ‘toile de Jouy, red,” for the furnish- 
from which they are suspended—analogous ng of his Paris residence. [t appears among 
her fabrics in his long inventory « oods 
‘) t fionol ino; ‘ hel 
: shipped to America in 1790, and It Ww un 
i e Massachusetts Histori eee . 
Tey ee floubtedly included among the eleven pair 
Y ed neir COUTTeS) 
It \ Marie Goer r kKimba \ec. no at 
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of foreign window curtains at Monticello ind references to “chintz”’ draperies in s 
which Jefferson listed as part of his taxable — eral important rooms of the first Whit 
property in 1515 House may well indicate such materials. li 


Printed fabrics were long popular in his Guide Hepplewhite recommends printed 


\merica. As early as 1758 Benjamin Frank- cottons as “‘very suitable.” “The elegance 
C- | i 
" lin wrote to his wife, from London, of the and variety of patterns,” he savs, “‘afford 
d 
a 
p- 
e 








FIG. 2. WINDOW HANGINGS DRAPED 


AFTER A DESIGN BY THOMA JEEFEER 


‘ new invention of “cotton, printed curioush as much scope for taste, elegance, and sin 
from Copper plates,” generous samples of — plicity as the most capt 
Which he sent to Philadelphia for use as bed wish 
ind window curtains. During the 1760's In composing his design Huet oby 
numerous advertisements in colonial news- — had in mind traditional interpret 
papers testified America’s quick response to the same theme that had issued trom the 
the fashion for “red, blue, and purple Copper looms at the Gobelins factor t Bru 
plate furniture calicoes.”” Thev are listed Florence, and elsewhere during the seve 
among the contents of Thomas Hancock’s teenth and eighteenth centuries. The re 
splendid house on Beacon Hill in Boston tively fixed motives which had becon 

155 
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plumed re and bow and arrow ore 
ppear in the Huet version. It is a notabh 
rh ypical of the fine products made a 
Jouv under Huet’s artistic guidance, and 
worthy medium tor Jefferson’s design 


VIARSHALL DAVIDSON 


NOTES 


lal r ( ! ( I 5 Oo 
\mer l roy I 1] tor « 
ther \ ? le | Wan Ww 

‘ a Fs 

Vii BI \ nes +Q ne p I 

ly \\ 937, Miss Mari 
Chile er W elected PELL |» PER 
-ETUITY uccession to Richard Butl 


(;laenzer ind ANNUAL MEMBER wert 
e 


elected to the number of thirty-nine 


(CHANGESIN ADDRI Inordertot | te 
1) t Aeliy ; ] . +] 
e prom] ct ery O1n te S Carmmesti\ 
re ested the Secre r ¥ Notified o 
wes gare wri! the IMmmerl 
month nd al f the number of mont! 
+] Lat 1] 
tine al 11 be ett 
\N EXHIBI N FINE AND APPLII 
4 
\R Dé nn Jun 15 nad CONTINUING 


through June 30, there will be an exhibition 
in Classroom Kk of the work of students in 
the art classes of the W.P.A. Adult Educa- 


tion Program of the New York City Board 


COLOR PR OF PAINTINGS BY RENOIR 
\n exhibition of color prints and photo 
graphs of paintings by Renoir will be on 
view in the Photograph Division of the 


Library during June and July. The names ot 
firms or dealers from whom reproductions 
may be purchased will be supplied 

fhe Museum color prints and photo- 
eraphs are on sale at the Information Desk 

[HE SUMMER SCHEDULE. During th 
summer, from June 19 to September 11, 
the offices, the Print Room, and the Textile 
Study Room will be closed on Saturdays 
\s announced in the Mav ssue of the 
BULLETIN, the Library will be closed Sun- 
days during the summer, May 30 through 
September 5. The Information Desk is open 


daily until 4:45 p.m. through the year 


lHeE STAFF. At the annual meeting of The 


American Association of Museums, held in 


New Orleans in May, Herbert E. Winloc} 


Director ot the \iuseum Was re-elect { 


d Hent 


\\ Kent secretary ol the Board Ol | rus- 


president of the organization, an 
tees, was re-elected vice-president for art 
\t the annual meeting of The American 


Federation of Arts, held in Washington in 


the same month tichard | Bach the 
\Museum’s Director of Industrial Relations 
was elected secretary of the Federation 


I 


[HE IRANIAN EXPEDITION. The members 
of the Iramian (Persian) Expedition of the 
Museum—Joseph M. Upton, Walter Hau- 
ser, and Charles Kk. Wilkinson—left New 
York on April 21 to arrive in Nishapur 


about the middle of May. This season they 


th 


will continue to excavate early Islamic sites 


] 
ral 
Tk 


} 


there which are little known to the gene 
public or even to students. During the last 
two seasons the expedition has been ver 

successful, and important material has been 


obtained, 


GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY. The Library has 
received from John M. Schiff a gift consis 
ing of four volumes by Sevmour de Ricci on 
the late Mortimer L. Schiff’s collection of 
bookbindings. Three of the volumes, fren 
Siened Bindines in the Mortimer L. Schiff 
Collection (New York, 1935), are illustrated 


by 330 plates, reproducing the work of 120 
French binders. The fourth volume, Britis/ 
and Miscellaneous Siened Bindines in the 
Collection of Mortimer L. Schiff (New York 
1935), contains 77 plates, showing the work 
of 51 binders 

From the Hallwyl Museum, Stockholm, 


we have received seven volumes in contin- 
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vation ot the Descriptive Catalogue of the known to us trom a dozen monument 
Hall Collection, the man\ previous vol- tered throughout the museums of Europt 
imes of Which have come from time to tims The palette me originally from At 

as the gift of the late Countess Wilhelmina — hotpe’s tomb in the Eighteenth D 


von Hallwyl. Those just received describe 
the costumes, the accessories for lighting 
and firing, and the archaeological finds ot 
pottery, Weapons, et Irom excavation 
around the castle of Hallwy] in the canton 
ff Aargau, Switzerland W., ¢ 
PHe RENOIR CATALOGUE.! After a season 
nwhich Surrealismmay besaidtohavetaken 
the centerofthe stage, the immediate beaut 
of Impressionism—especially of so great 
master as Renoir—makes a strong appeal 
For the color and the jovousness of Renoir’s 
work, the reader of the BULLETIN 1s referred 
to Gallery D 6: for a careful and complete 


record of this, the first large showing ol 





Renoir in an American museum, the reader 


referred to the handbook of the exhibi- 





nm. Here will be found illustrations of all 
the sixty-two paintings in the exhibition 
each accompanied by a note; an essay ol 
Renoir’s development as a painter by Harry 
B. Wehle, Curator of the Department ot 
Paintings; and a list of lenders 

\N EGyprian Scripe’s PAcetre. Th 
Museum has recently acquired an alabaster 
writing palette of an important Memphit 
official of the late Eighteenth Dvnast\ \ 


unerary model, the stone slab reproduces 





on its front surface the salient features of 
the real palettes, which are usually of wood 
at the center with the tops of the 


4 





reed pens in position in it and, above this 


the two circular inkwells. Down each side of 
the tace runs an offering formula naming 


the god Osiris as the benefactor of the de 





ceased owner, ‘“‘the King’s Scribe and Chiet 


opines CRIBI \LETTI 
Steward in Memphis, Amen-hotpe’’ (els ie coli 
. t 4 1 t t 
where also called Huy , a person alread 
\MEN-H 
venow S His | 
| fot f ‘ fy 
V im Mu } / New York emetet Sa] j 
193 Svo. |x 86 pp., 671 Bound pap 2 
1 i turv ago, at the time wl ‘ 
i over a century age tim 
Acc. no. 37.2.1. Rogers Fund. L. 44.6 cm zohi and D’Anastasy were formu r 
Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities (Christie, Man collections of antiquities which subsequent 
sO \\ id rdon irch 2 2° no - ; 
n & Woods i ondon Marck 2, 1937), no. 4 became the property of the Muss ! 
Ihe ilette will be published and its ner di 
| logice LF lorence | ' ' 
S¢ na torthcoming number o! / ) > LOT 
| rcha Leid 
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Ss were marked by 


! r Steward X roke nethod ll in use. Other dia 
me now 1 I | pst I nts o1 le ire in bright blue 
I 1 rstt re ol Cel I ellow. The beautiful chapter 
| S quartzite nopic chest in eading a band of geometric pattern 
leid limestone stel nother al ter erminating in a decorative palmette in the 
te, five alabaster vast facubit rod rgin and painted in gold, brown, blue, 


| | R \ } |? 
\ ‘ | 
Wi C pain 1s en rat mnie ILE MBE i} ) | | | BI] 
rtists have re ly be rchased Phe Museur “th red an in 
ron he George A. Hearn and Ar ! Hoy Dressiol Retr } | er ¢ hing of 


placed X itn (salle , { roduct ( ‘ea } 
Wom: n Letter by George Biddl But 

\long the Bayou by Henry A. Botkin, Girl Rembrandt the canny stage designer and 
ind Still Life by Robert Brackma [he expert stage electrician frequently produced 
Green Car by Wilham J. Gl ens, Tl ra | rate nd. strik eatrical effects 
Hunt by William Gropper, Black B 1 Rembrandt th led producer no 
\lexander James, Threshing | lo nfrequel marshaled lar groups | 


nan, Wings of the Mornu \lso, on occasion, Rembrandt the great 


lav by Paul S. Sample. The Ports f pleasure in pulling etching rabbits out of 
John La | irge | \ugustus \ ( | } elk ny hats nd his audience s || ves the 
has been hung in Gallery B 13 same ( | sp of astonishment and de- 

light at his « sleight of hand. But ther 


1) ‘ 

ay 
Viuseun olection n the field of Islan lerstood the secre pl es of the heart. with 
illigr ipl nD the pur hase ¢ Vo {kt ( I r e¢ isies and hur ind lingering pain 

both of parchment, from early copies of the \nd these he told about so simply and di 
Koran.! They will be on view in the Roon rectly that in their utter nakedness his lines 

of Recent Accessions this month must be compared to those of the Book 


lhe smaller one ts our earliest Persian ex from which he drew his inspiration. His 





ample of Kufic script, and may be assigned — etched drawing of Tobit blind 1s one of the 
to the tenth century. [The text 1s in brown greater masterpieces of this final and great- 
black, in shghtly rounded, slender charac est Rembrandt 


ters, with vowel markings in the torm ot W.M. I.,. [1 
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EARLY AMERICAN BLOWN GLAss. A 
blown-glass cup of exceptional interest has 
recently been purchased for The American 
Wing.! Both in its workmanship and in the 
character of its design the piece ranks 
among the finest known examples of early 
Midwestern glass. Blown of clear amber 
metal, with everted rim, boldly flaring bowl 
and contracted base, the shape ts a forceful 
expression ol regional stvle. The softly 
eraduated design of crossed moldings, g1\ 


ng way to simple vertical ribs at the bass 


MI 


SI 


M OF ARI 





AMERICAN BLOWN (¢ 


is formed by the expansion of a pattern im 
pressed on the original molten gathering 
Ihe technique, which lends a sensible vigor 
to the surface of the glass, was one com 
monly practiced at Midwestern glasshouses 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century numerous factories flourished in 
the area including Pittsburgh and eastern 
Ohio, and it is often impossible to identify 
Following tl 


12 GSLs 


the products of each 
lishment of its first glasshouse in 1815 
Zanesville, Ohio, became an important cen- 
ter of the glass industry. Here a pattern 
mold of twenty-four ribs, corresponding to 
the number of moldings in the design of our 


id n 


piece, was used. As the cup was fou 
Zanes\ ille and is ota color associate d with 
Zanesville products, an attribution to this 


\ no. 37.58. H. 33, in. Svlmaris | 


5 I 


I 


source 1s Inevitable. The excellent ft 
manship that developed there has rarel 
been more oby ous| llu lf ed than u 
present purchase 

\ small pitcher of rich green glass and 
vase of greenish brown glass have also beet 
acquired for exhibit lhe American W 
Ihe pitcher, one of the relatively few docu 
mented examples of American glass, W 
blown by Morris Holmes at the Congr 

lle Factor sarato New Yor Hol 
had served an apprenticeship n earl 
ASS, XIX CENTURY 
olasshouse situated on ope of at 
boring mountain, and when a new 1 
ment moved the enterpr » Conger hk 
about 1855, he | work ther 
until produc 1 ce 1 the commer 
ictivitv of both 1 ries was larg 
voted to bottling the w fron 
boring springs 

Our pitcher rather, an offhand ex 
fashioned by the maker tor his owr eat 
the dav’s melt ¢ | lass 1 bee 
completed. Of comp turd 
thick section S 1) mucl I 
glass blown in nti nd et | 
the unstudied gt wl pabl 
manship expressed mi 
lorms 

\. ; . 
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